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Reverence, or the Ideal in Education. 

By T. G. Rooper, H.M.I. 


In a certain respect there is a correspondence between Faith as a practical 
consciousness ot God and the artists consciousness of an Ideal. -T. H. Green 

Considering how much there is in the education of a child 
which by reason of the expansion of science during the last 
hundred years must needs be new, it is occasionally worth while 
to dwell upon the still larger and more important portion of the 
child’s training which must needs be old. 

While we are in doubt what sciences or what languages we 
ought to teach children, whether to develop handwork more and 
headwork less, whether to curtail the labour of the pedagogue 
and to introduce in his place the carpenter, the doctor, and the 
cook ; while we are puzzled by the multiplicity of subjects every 
one of which ought to be studied if we look to the advantage 
which the knowledge of it contributes to success in life, it may 
save us from the despair which arises out of the perplexity of the 
problem to reflect how very little human nature changes after 
all from one generation to, another. Is it not a striking fact that 
a touch of human nature in Homer, who wrote perhaps 3000 
years ago, should be as full of meaning to us who live so long 
after, as a similar touch of human nature in the works of Lord 
Byron or Lord Tennyson ? This continuity in the character 
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, n race is a cheering reflection to tlie educationist 
of the human r * con sequence from it that there ar ’ 

because it ^°' t bran ches of education which are n * 

"'''Hewer more doubtful, or more perplexing to-day than they 
rte'days of Plato or St. Paul, or the medtreval write* 

0 " Now'tpmpose to leave out of sight the education of , he 
ftnu're and ask you to listen for a few moments while I dwell 
“ those parts of training which arc not new, and are scarcely 
affected by modern changes, whether political, social, or scientific. 
j speak of this as the ideal in education, because I wish to 
distinguish it from the discussion of those very practical matters 
which? however much vexed and disputed, admit nevertheless 
of a definite solution. Whether, for instance, you are to teach 
a child Greek or French is doubtless a matter of controversy, 
but whichever way you finally decide it, there is no difficulty 
in acting upon the decision. Either language can be taught, 
When, however, you begin to deal with the elements of that 
high character which we desire every child to attain, the 
opposite holds true, for then there is a general agreement as to 
the virtues which we should try to implant or cherish, the only 
uncertainty is as to the success of our efforts. By the right 
use of the imagination, the mind can create ideals at which to 
aim, but experience shows that man can only advance a little 
\vay in the direction of these ideals, for strive as he may to 
d 11 t y 1 ’ goa ^ be rna ^ <es f° r remains very far off. Indeed, 
c f t 1 y C ? ! . buman nature that the attainment of one ideal 
another W incons ‘ sten ^ the complete possession of 

to fear the reproach If u™ ^ contem P latin g ideals, and not 
°f an ideal «• -c Clng U npractical, for the contemplation 
action. If y OU * Unatta i na ble, is a help to the humblest 
the best way to bln ^1 C1 °. SS a stran S e and intricate country, 

u Pon a distant obieef and ^ ^ t0 fix yOUr eye steadily 
intervening deviations Q u ma ^ c< : directly for it, disregarding 
structed long a <r 0 bv ? Uch a to us are the ideals con- 

experience of manv ™ Cn ’ and illuminated for us by the 
ver y Practical things y nCrat 0nS : ^ le 'd eas of such men are 

110 great deeds. ause without great thoughts there are 

Now the 

bef ° re you is summed^rfh? °1 &11 that 1 am g° in S to Iay 

P m the word “ reverence.” In one 
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of Goethe’s masterpieces nnnn „ i 

to a secluded monastery situated fnT" '*■'*” hi * «*« 
a few children are behig educated " r ° mant ' c where 

On nearing the old monastic build? af \ Unusual system, 
being in the hands of the clemv d ' ngS ’ whlch - instead of 
teachers, the visitor is struck bfthT "° r ° CCUpied b y special 
the children greet him as he a P e ^ ulla r antics with which 

different gestures. Sometimes ST3S* "° liCes threc 

arms crossed on their breast and Sla " d havnl 6 ,heir 

gladness ; sometimes thev turn ti • Ing Up t0 beaven with 

keeping their bands eroded b hfnd"^ 8 b° Smi '^ a " d 

while in a third kind of greettn thlv run , V 

by side, and look straight before' them. " S ‘ and s,de 

me^'t! y ihei V S^^tr id ' *° hta the 

Nl:r ter Th brin ^ Will> them tha ^ UTX rf- 

Aature. fhese ,t ,s our duty to cherish. Often however 
natural gifts develop best when left to themselves. One thin- 
there is that no child brings with him into the world-one habit 
of mind that only comes by training-and yet it is the most 
important of all for the making of a perfect man.” “And 
what, pray, is that ? ” says the visitor. « Reverence,” answers 
the interpreter. The visitor is still puzzled. “ Yes, reverence ” 
continues the other; “all want that — you yourself perhaps. 
Theie are three kinds of reverence which we teach here in 
succession, but which exert their full influence only when united 
in one character, and the three gestures which you have seen 
are outward symbols corresponding to these three kinds of 
reverence. To begin with, the young child crosses his arms on 
his breast and casts a joyous look heavenwards. That action 
indicates reverence for what is above him. Thus young children 
learn that God is above them, and reveals Himself to them in 
their parents and others who are set in authority over them. 
Next, the children learn to cross their hands as if bound behind 
their backs and incline their face with a smile earthwards. 
This action indicates reverence for earth, and reminds them of 
two things : first, that earth is the source of life and untold 
happiness ; and, secondly, that it is also the source of infinite 
misery, for from the earth arise pain and sorrow, and earthly 
wills are unruly, and man is in danger of suffering and doing 
ill all his life long. In these two first stages of our training, the 
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i .. ^ eland alone and apart ; but in the tu- 
children are tangh ^ stand side by side as comra^ 

• f„Sd, ioo k ,he . w ° r M 


bLdgv^ ✓ i 00 k sudigm — — > -“S World 

and, thus united. man has learnt to associate with oth* 

LH tZon purpose .here prevails between hi m ^ 
mcn fo. a co. su icion ail d mistrust. 

fellows nothing « y ou say reverence is not inborn 

wd needs to be implanted. Surely every savage fears the gr^ 
a deni forces of Nature, and learns through them naturally 
to fear ageing greater than himself ‘True” replies the guidc 
■ b . fear is not reverence : the two thmgs are d.stmct. What 
a man fears he either seeks to meet and vanquish, if he be 
strong, or to avoid and shirk, if he be weak , but what a man 
reverences he seeks to attain or to imitate.” This is Goethe’s 
famous illustration of reverence. Now I hold that while much 
remains doubtful and disputable in education, we have in this 
word reverence, as thus interpreted, one thing fixed and certain, 
one thing which is not obscure or new, but repeated a hundred 
times in the world’s literature, and proved in practice, as long as 
history records the doings of the human race, to be a solid and 
substantial basis for nobility of character. We must implant in 
children a feeling of reverence. The next point is, What are 
children to learn to reverence ? and I propose to try to answer 
this question, hollowing Goethe, I will deal with reverence for 
things abo\e, reverence for things on earth, and reverence for 
man in society ; but I will take them in the reverse order. I 
. Cb ' n u '^h the last reverence for man in society — the most 

important element of which is man’s reverence for his native 

country. 

and 1 ^ n °'V th , at the Word Patriotism is often distrusted 

patriotism 6 lms bee^fl h ‘ gh conce P tions * the s P irit ° f 

which it o-j ve • n de k ase d> and the national strength to 
over the tveaL may ar >d has been abused to tyrannise 
of patriotism is°' t° ' nSUlt tlle °PP resse d. But the true spirit 
laudation and e °,, ° ne ^ se pride and conceit, not of self- 
country’s greases' 1 atl0 ? ’ sucdl an appreciation of his 

ready to sacrifice ly 35 . f a ^ S a man to humble, modest, 
good of the whole ' mSC ^ &S an ^significant portion for the 
much others, livin' T nity * Tt leads a youth to feel ho* 
t0 mal<e that return u\ • ^ ave ^ one for him, and to asp 11 ^ 

" ^‘Ch lies in his power by keeping himself 
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when called upon, support the public intoest^en 7 h* 
sacrifice his own. This snirit 1 1 lf he mu st 

of others, and not for himseif o r t \ "T * live for good 
a motive for developing his 0 . ^ a one ; this supplies 
either by vice or **"?*»** 

.ha, of some oriental fakir shting out' h* Bke 
contemplation ; this leads him to respect a 1 h j. a " d 
men, whether rich or poor anrl ^ P ‘ , fel,ow countr y- 

however divided in their several ’ emem er tiat a 'l of ' them, 
interest as Englishmen th ’ -"“T haVe a comm01 ' 

a '?“'•» sis *r ?.r.: 

hfe This is the spirit which we may implant in children 

paitly by making them acquainted with stirring * passages in 
Enghsh literature which are inspired by jt> a * d P par ^ “ 

telling them stones of those men and women who have 
■consecrated their lives to their country’s good, and have 
believed that a profitless comfortable life is scarcely more 
worth living than a life of vice. 


Oh, gentlemen, the time of life is short ; 

To spend that shortness basely were too long, 

Though life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 

Connected with patriotism is reverence for disciplined life, 
and therefore the next ideal in education which I will hold up 
before you is that of hardihood, strictness, and simplicity of 
living. Compare the means of comfort within reach of almost 
all people in these days with the opportunities for avoiding hard- 
ship which existed a hundred years ago, and you will realise 
the imminent danger of yielding to the temptation of soft 
living and then to softness of life. I am not thinking of a 
frigid discipline which is often a substitute for zeal, and which 
may throw some of the best impulses of a child into an atrophy, 
or at least freeze up the healthy flow of his animal spirits, but 
of that discipline which develops the manlier virtues. On this 
subject I will quote a passage from Taylor: “ Otherwise,” says 
he, “ do fathers and mothers handle their children. These 
soften them with kisses and imperfect noises, with the pap and 
the breast milk of soft endearments ; they rescue them from 
tutors and snatch them from discipline ; they desire to keep 
them fat and warm, and their feet dry and their bellies full, and 
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, children govern and cry and prove fools and trouble, 
then the childre * feminine republic does endure. p 

some, so long as , v n to have their children \vi Se U ! 

rtr ^nsfand for arnrs send them to^ 
valiant, ap them to study and to hard labour a n t 

afflictive Contingencies. Softness for slaves and beasts and 

f nestle pets and useless persons, for such as cannot ascend 
Ser than the state of a fa.r ox or a servant entertained 
fof vainer offices. Labour,” he continues, obed.ence, and 
discipline, these are the three gu.des m attendance upon the 
highway of the cross; unpleasant are they, but safe.” 

There never was a time when the numerous distractions of 
town life were more insidious, and when, therefore, it was more 
necessary to dwell upon the \iitucs of singleness of aim and sim- 
plicity in life. No doubt a knowledge of miscellaneous affairs is 
useful to most people, but at what a risk such knowledge is 
obtained in youth. Let us think of the biographies of men like 
Bunyan or Wesley, and pay heed how much they were content 
to forego of that which most people devote all their lives to 
acquiring or enjoying, and that in order to obtain a large store 
of spiritual treasure which many of us half despise, and most of 
us are very willing to dispense with. Then we may realise how 
important an ingredient in the noble nature is simplicity of life. 

I now come to that kind of reverence which Goethe 
describes as reverence for man in society, for civic life. It is not 

™ St ' m , P ° rtant end of edu cation to train a child to become 
not read U ' v a S e " earner > because “making his own living” is 
real educati 6 mos * im P ortant part of his future life. " The 
want to knovv 1^° ^ ^ & mere * ndustria l question. We 

Poorest, to lead Wf malce P ossib le for all, even the 

share of dignity TV hovvever humble, shall not want its 

a workman^ a nmf ° • 0y £ rows to be a man and will become 

of a community and^aTp 1 rT’ bUt he wiI1 a,so be a member 
enable him to plav a , ls ima n. Our problem is how to 
country, i cannot i ™ an s P art * n that community and in that 
■deal than by quotino- ^ ex P' a * n to you the meaning of this 
[° ol < in Athens when P ° rtl0n ° f the oath which young men 
ba , l,lc ” they slvo “ drived at man's estate. I will 
ai y °r unaided. I .,, r ’ ur altars and our homes, whether 
and nobler than she j? “ leave oul ' country not less but greater 

rusted tome. I will reverently obey 
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the citizens who shall act as iudoes I -n u 

wWch in time 

How infinitely ^ a8 °' 

: a oTes-thi r.: r . n o 

present opinionLnd *° 

who believe that if they do nni f re are man y 

national will, they arc philosophic andTcLTific In d^rcgaXg 
disobeying and defying it. For admiration, reverence and 

sejto?c;if e Vhe„Tt tC a r SPirit ° f cynicism. ’assumptfon'. £ 

r i I,. ' . 1 Ulrn to a greater work than the pages of 

Creek- History I mean the Books of the Bible, and read those 
words of Elijah, when worn out with the care of what seemed 
a hopeless struggle with evil, he cried, “ It is enough. Now, O 
Lord, take away my life, for I am not better than my fathers.” 
I low much nobler, truer, and more worthy is such a spirit 
than the state of mind of those for whom the past has no 
claim to respect, nor the ancient majesty of long tradition any 
title to regard, nor the law of the land any sacred sanction. 
Such a spirit is the highest result of reverence for man in 
society, and the way to implant it in the mind of the child is 
by encouraging reverence for the heroic character. We arc 
cynically told that it is no reproach to a man that he is not 
a hero. At any rate, let children be assisted to admire heroism 
in all its forms, because some elements of the heroic character 
are necessary to every good man. The contrast between a 
heroic death and a feeble, discontented, self-indulgent life, cannot 
fail to be a bracing contemplation. Few children who have 
learnt to admire devotion dnd self-sacrifice in the life of another, 
will be content with mere ease and enjoyment in their own. 

The next ideal I would bring under your notice is 
reverence for beauty, which is the chief of “things on earth.” 

I think a good many English people have great doubt about 
the value of a love for beautiful objects. They look upon 
all such as toys and trifles, playthings for people with leisure 
and money to devote to them, as an interest of which the best 
that can be said is that it is harmless; hence they think that 
it is, to say the least of it, superfluous to make children 
acquainted with vanities. Yet Goethe, one of the greatest and 
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most thoughts or- C ful is 

neater than « * '*£ J, that the study of 

this is a perversion of it: 

Ah .believe me there is more than so, 

That works such wonders m the minds of men ! 

A rain tin o' of “ The Mother and her Child ” by Raphael . 
a landscape by Turner, as seen in the midst of the eter„ a i 
peace of sunset; a carved marble by Greek artist, who has 
fixed for ever in stone the transient grace of muscular 
movement or (with intense vividness; the working 0 f 
the mind, showing itself in the fleeting expression of the 
countenance; an oratorio by Handel; a solemn service by 
Bach— these works of Art body forth for us in a way that 
nothing else can the union of what things are true, beautiful 
and good. If this be the lesson that can be learned from 
Art, it is no mere “ crackling of thorns under a pot,” but a 
sober, serious pursuit that may, if rightly followed, brace and 
strengthen, as well as enlarge and elevate the mind. But to 
get real good from this study, it should be begun early in 
life, and continued long, for a sense of beauty cannot be 
snatched up in a moment in our later years. This study 
Shakspeare’s words: 


in 


* s the Heaven’s glorious sun, 
iat will not be deep searched by saucy looks. 


delio-ht InT ^ 1°°^ and S !° W ’ and ^ ^ begins with a child’s 
masculine and^ ^ Ujlour ’ ^ ma y entl long afterwards with a 

in g the soul wTth e, power SCGneS and ob J ects ’ fil1 ' 

much from Art j i course I do not expect too 

merely by teaching them . h ° Pe t0 make children moraI 
r *ght remedy for r ° draw > nor do I suppose that the 

S er anium or an a t’ 6 ?' Iat ‘ r *ddled tenements is a scarlet 
moral beauty i s nn/V-cr P a P er > but I do believe that 

beauty which is rn ar i ' Cren l- from but really one with the 
teach a child to J , manifest by artists, and that if y° u 
P'cture or a carvino- Vr>1 eaut y 1° a shell or a flower, in a 
b t conduct, and what k<d P* n & bim to see the beauty of 


its 


• recer >t number of ti mo * e » tb e ugliness of the opposite. 
lu aluabl e app en jj x e aref its’ Review supplies me fr° nl 

lc 1 contains actual observations on 
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the minds of children, with two illustrations nf 

influence of a sense of beautv n m , , f the unex pected 

first case a mother describes the ° m0ra bchaviour - In the 
-- ■ , - lbes th e repugnance which grew up 


in a 


little child of four vtm nU . ■ wn,ch “P 

explains the difficulty of (renting thi^ tTZef ,"1 

she continues, » I took the little girl into a room 1, °" e 
tall lilies were arranged in pots and =« lA u h f ! several 

to kneel by them and thank r^f, r Would she ^ 
things" She at o“ , for makln S such >*autif u | 

7 , , at oncc consented, and her interest beino 

awakened, has continued ever since, adding a word of praise 
for the lovely hlies, and thus a good habit has driven" ou 
a bad one. Who can fail to see in this description a touching 
illustration of one of the most exquisite passages in the Sermon 
on the Mount ? Another mother states that to quiet a child 
in a passion at three, four, and five years old, she would 
take her to look at Holman Hunt’s “Light of the World’ 
which had a calming effect that no words would produce. 
Often a first sign of regret was asking to be taken to see it. 

The love of Art has often been thought inconsistent with 
hai dihood, the last ideal which I dwelt on. If art is devoted 
to pioviding comforts and luxuries for private use it may 
be so, but the art which builds and adorns public buildings, 
raises monuments to great men and great deeds, or interprets 
and reveals to men beauty which might escape them, will 
never lead to selfishness or self-indulgence. There is an 
ascetic devotion to art and an ascetic enjoyment of this earth’s 
delights, and it is this truth that Goethe adumbrates when he 
describes with quaint but telling imagery the gestures of those 
who look with joy upon the earth and yet, at the same time, 
stand with their hands tied behind their backs. The beauty 
of earth we ought to learn to reverence, but it cannot be 
enjoyed without restraint, so that parents and guardians must 
follow that shepherd who said, “And I took unto me two 
staves, the one I called Beauty and the other I called Bands, 
and I fed the flock.” Zech. xi. 7. 

I have dealt with reverence of two kinds, as suggested by 
Goethe’s famous allegory — reverence for things on earth, and 
reverence for man in society. There remains one more ideal, 
the greatest of all, one that may change, but never will decay ; 
an ideal that is ancient and yet ever modern, most well known 
and yet never carried into act without being original ; an ideal 






f ..mrthv of being dwelt upon in a time when 

dined to disregard it, because, say they, '• Old thi* 
many are , , . n thing’s are become new.” Th« i 

» re passed aa ay;behoWj S The chief 

nart of education is reverence * mean 

b P ? a Christian life an eternal act of dea h .nto l.fe do „ c b ’ 
Christ, a life in which all may share, a Me whtch Uas bec , 
shared in by countless numbers of persons calling themselves 
Christians during the last 1800 years. The evidence and 
the substance of the death of Christ, and all the varied 
doctrines that have prevailed in connection with it are acts 0 f 
Christian love, longues cease, prophets die, science changes- 
ecclesiastical systems flourish and decay ; the act of love that 
seeketh not his own abideth. Amid fretfulness, discontent 
sophistry, ambition, the roar of the street and the din of the 
market, we may easily forget or ignore this ancient and simnl 
theology. Yet which of us has not known in the flesh some 
living example of Christian life. I do not now mean a Gordon 
or a Nightingale, or an Arnold Toynbee, whose fame resounds 
as far as the English tongue is heard ; but one whose narrow 
stage has been the sick room or a disorderly and teasin^ 

credit) that great men do ? " lat we are slow and loath to 
S«h the® are ft " id .“T ' at they say - 
to venerate— natrintio tv! - S • „ We ou S ht to teach children 

life— and they are as T* C \j C ^ e ’ beauty, and the Christian 
education. Great as i s th‘ ^ ^ ° UtSet ’ the chiefest P art of 


education. Great as ’ is th the ° Utset > the chiefest part of 
rudiments of the world” 16 lm P 0rtan ce of other objects, “the 
d °ut the rest will dwiniT •* WG ^ Gar these in mind disputes 
succeed in instructing c hiM ^ insi S nifi cance. Whether we 
a " d appro: d I!L! XaCtly *» ‘he fashion of the 


f ! n CSt * nd most approved Cle " exactl y in the fashion of the 

poS^rr on the projecting ti,is iight 

and t tlain them to a tle ^ uture , we shall find it 
are We sh all find * life which is simple, good, 

increli y u Unfo, ding and H 1 WhUe their human pities 

§ the ‘ncrease 0 f Gocl^^ 5 they are continually 


How Parents may Help the Music Teacher. 

By Clement Templeton. 


1 here is some fear that the effect of the remarks of Mr 
Hawets— interesting and valued as they are sure to be, commg 
from such a quarter— in the Parents' Review for last February” 
on the subject of letting children learn the piano, may not in 
many cases be what the writer intended. In the present 
leaction— rather too violent in some respects, perhaps — against 
the flimsiness of girls’ education which was general some thirty 
years ago, parents will be too apt to quote Mr. Haweis’s advice 
as an argument in^ favour of letting children discontinue their 
music lessons altogether, if, after being taught for a year or two, 
they do not show signs of possessing “a first-class faculty.” 
They will think the reason he gives for having most girls, unless 
“distinctly the reverse” of musical, taught to play the piano 
— viz., in order to be “ useful and helpful to their social circle ” — 
not quite convincing. All will agree, of course, that it is desir- 
able to be useful and helpful. But it does not follow that 
parents will consider playing “dance music and easy accom- 
paniments to songs ” an object so important as to make it worth 
a girl’s while to spend a definite portion of time daily in 
practising the piano during many years of her school life ; and 
the high-school girl of the present day is less likely than her 
parents to consider it so. This is scarcely an object to put 
forward. It had better be left to take care of itself. 

Can we not find a more convincing one? Yes; Mr. Haweis 
has himself suggested it for us further on in an apologetic kind 
of way, where he tells us that in the case of the child who “ is 
never destined to reach even moderate excellence, even then its 
musical training has not been wholly lost, for it can, at least, 
appreciate . . . others all the better for its own initiation.” 


